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COMPARISON BETWEEN FRENCH AND AMERICAN LADIES— 
TIGHT LACING. 


We commend the following extract froma work entitled “ Sketch- 
es of Paris” to the serious attention of our readers, particularly of the 
ladies. We know the motto is—“ one may as well be out of the 
world as out of the fashion,” and we know equally well that this being 
in the fashion, especially of tight-lacing, is fast hurrying its votaries 
out of the world. At the same time we utterly despair of ever seeing 
any reform in the barbarous practice of deforming—(yes, deforming ; 
for to our eye—and in regard to female beauty we claim to-be fastid- 
ious—to our eye a waist reduced to the fashionable size is a deform- 
ity,) we repeat, we despair of ever seeing any reform in the barbarous 
practice of deforming the female form, until fashion shall remedy the 
evil she herself has created—until it shall be deemed genteel to allow 
the waist to retain the shape which Gop gave it. We therefore copy 
the following extract ; and we beg of our fair readers, if they will pay 
no regard to their own health and comfort, nor to the health and com- 
fort of their offspring, that they will imitate foreign fashions in this re- 
spect as well as others. Wear big sleeves or small sleeves, long dress- 
es or short ones, (“‘ with this special observance,” as Hamilet hath it, 
Sthat you o’erstep not the modesty of nature’) “ flaunt in rags,” or 
“fluttér in brocade” just as jumps with your humor, but do not trifle 
with health and life, and,—what seems dearer to you than either— 
your-beauty, in following a fashion which is entirely of your own 
‘making—which has not even the equivocal merit of foreign origin 
to recommend it. 

Well does the writer remark—“If this is not reformed, alas 
the republic!” It is a] solemn question, and one which, as pa- 
triots, we ought to weigh carefully—if our Yankee race deterio- 
rates for three generations to come as it has for three generations past, 
what shall we become? A misérable race, toothless, eyeless, or at 
best universally near-sighted, almost lungless—a generation of Lilliput- 
ians. 

_ We do not love to.croak. We love rather to think of the capabili- 


ties of the nature which God gave to man; but we cannot shut our 
‘ 
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eyes to the melancholly facts which every day’s observation is forcing 
upon them. And our appeal is in seriousness and solemnity, togwiyes 
and mothers, to maiden and matron, that they would interpose and 
the desolation. . ‘ 


Our climate is noted for three eminent qualities: extreme heat and cold, and*the extreme sudden. 
ness of change. Ifa lady has bad teeth, or a bad complexion, she lays the blume conveni 
upon this climate ; if her beauty, like a tender flower fades before noon, it is the climate; if she 
a bad temper or even a snub nose, still it is the climate. But our climate is active and intellectual, 
especially in winter, and in all seasons more pure and transparent thaw those inky skies of Europe, 
It sustains the infancy of beauty, and why not its maturity ? it spares the bud, and why not the 
opened blossom or the ripened fruit? Our negroes are perfect in teeth, and why not the whites? 
The chief preservative of beauty, in any country is health, and there is no place in which this great 
interest is so little attended to as in America. To be sensiblé of this you must visit Europe, “Yog 
must see the deep bosomed maids of England upon the Place Vendome, and the Rue Castiglione, 
There you will see no pinched and mean-looking shoulders overlooking the plumpness and fonnd 
sufficiency of a luxuriant tournure ; ‘The account is ballanced however gross the amount. Ag for 
the French women, a constant attention to the quantity and quality of their food isan article of 
their faith; and bathing and exercise are as regular as ‘their meals. When children, the 
abroad in their garden; they have their gymnastic exercises in theirschools, and their dancing and 
other social amusements keep up a healthful temperament throughout life. Besides a young lady 
here does not put her waist in the inquisition. Fashion, usually insane, and an enemy to bealth, 
has grown sensible in this; she regards a very small waist, as a defect, and points to the Venus 
de Medict, who stands out: boldly in the Tuilléries, in -vindication and testimony.of the 
shape ; and now among ladies of good breeding.a waist which cannot dispense with tight lacing, ig 
thought not worth the mantuamaker’s bill—pot worth the squeezing. When I left America, the 
more a woman looked like an hour glass, like two funnels or two extinguishers converging, the more 
she was pretty: and the waist in esteem by the cockery curiosity of the town, was one you would 

inch between thumb and finger; giving her a.withered complexion, bloated legs, consumptive 
ungs, and rickety children. If this is not reformed, alas‘the tepublic!| A French woman's 
as it is lasts her lifetime, by the care she takes of it. Her limbs are vigorous; her bosom well de. 
veloped, her color healthy, and she has a greater moral courage, and is a hundred times better 
fitted to dashing enterprize, than the women of our cities. [Sketches of Paris. 


. 





FASHIONABLE SUICIDE. 
Mr Campett:—While your Jouthal has given “ line upon line and 
precept upon precept” against. many-of the existing evils of the day, 
there is one practice upon which it has borne rather lightly, in my view, 
considering the magnitude of the evil. The evil I have in view isa 
refined species of suicide, effected gradually, ’tis true, but not less cer- 
tainly, by the use of ligatures and compression around the chest in- 
stead of the neck. This is a heavy charge to prefer against the loved 
ones of my own sex, but it is nevertheless true, and such is the blindin- 
fatuation which envelopes every votary of fashion that to rebuke them 
in whisper tones will never arouse a single soul. No, if you would 
awake the community on this subject, you must “cry aloud and spare 
not’’—you must give your trumpet a“ certain sound,” and the sens 
tion should be “ like as if seven thunders had uttered their voices.” 
Let the other sex frown upon the odious practice of compressing 
the female chest. I know you will never find a female who will a 
knowledge she laces tight until she-is convicted of the crime andis 
prepared to abandon the practice ; and is not this precisely the case 
with every class of transgressors? No man or woman will admit that 
they live in habitual violation of law, whether physical or moral; 
whenever they are honest enough to acknowledge their offence there 
is hope of reformation and not before. Until then I never saw anit 
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-#yidtal who “laced too tight,” notwithstanding, persons of my ac- 
infance have their dresses made sq close it would lift me off my 
fe hook them. I know an instance of a young lady, who, not long 
ince, fractured one of her ribs while leading in a dance, from no oth- 
ercause than compression of the chest, and yet one moment before 
tie sad event she would have said to you “I never lace too tight.” 
Whenever you hear this common remark, you may know that the 
n who makes it is guilty; for every honest and enlightened fe- 
male will acknowledge, not only that she herself has heretofore trans- 
d, but that the vile practice. almost universally prevails among 
her acquaintance® 
Whatta weight of responsibility rests upon mothers in regard to this 
matter! How often are mothers called upon to aid their daughters 
in hooking a dress, similar to that I have already alluded to, when one 
must spring from the floor to effect the object! can mothers do this 
and be guiltless ? Would a doting mother ring the heart’s blood from 
afond daughter? No! amonster could not do such a thing! And yet 
health and life are as effectually destroyed, though gradually, by these 
daily assaults upon the very citadel of life, the heart and lungs. How 
portant that the heart shduld be allowed free action, and the lungs 
fall space in which to inflate ¢ffemselves. 
_ MrEditor, since giving a little attention to this subject, I am aston- 
ished at my. former ignorance. and Jack of courage ; for it requires moral 
heroism to break away from long established custom. I should despair, . 
were it not that physiological truth and the virtues of the Gospel are 
involved in this reform. It is no‘small. encouragement to me to learn 
that there is a large and respectable association of females in the good 
cityof Boston, embracing many which are young and in blooming 
ke are no longer slavegto. corsetts, but who dare to breathe 
air of heaven. Such wilHoose nothing on the score of beauty ; 
and if “ good taste” is to be consulted, let that taste be regulated by 
the original formation rather than the modern distortions of the hu- 
man form. ' A Moruer. 





DISUSE-OF MEDICINE IN FRANCE. 


We have permission to present the following article, from a source 
‘worthy of entire credit, in confirmation of the views we entertain, in 
regard to the abuse of medicine among us. Louis, who is mentioned, 
is one of the most distinguished medical men in France. 

Dr. Atcorr:—A medical gentleman, after having been a year and 
ahalf in Europe, for nearly a year of which he has been employed in 
aclose attendance upon the Parisian Hospitals, writes thus: 

“ Drs. and spent last evening with me; and as we 
discussed medical topics, I was reminded of the great difference exist- 
ing between French and American practice, with regard to the quan- 
tity of medicine given. Since | left America I have not seena single 
emetic administered, nor heard one ordered to -be administered. 
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Louis never gives them, unless, perhaps, in case of poison, when thete 
is no stomach pump at hand. We abuse ourselves, in America, with 
emetics. When they are indicated, it is much better to stop @ati 

and let nature and time effect a cure. Nor have I known of more ie 
some dozen or so of cathartics administered ; yet almost every patient 
takes a substitute much in vogue at Paris.* In small pox, no meg. 
cine is given ; and in three quarters of the cases of typhoid fever, the 
patient is only put upon ‘ sérict diet,’ and allowed to drink a botile of 
Seltzer water each day. ‘These are, ofcourse, only the milder cases,” 


—Library of Health. 





* What this substitute is, we are not told. 











—— 


CAUSES OF DISEASE AMONG CHILDREN. 


A late number of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal contains 
—from the pen of an atteading physician,—a long account of a child 
in Scituate, three or four years old; who suflered almost every t 
but death from getting a small piece of nut-shell, only about a quarter 
of an inch square, into its windpipe; where it remained four an 


half months. It was at length suddealy expelled, while in the 


coughing and vomiting. 


Great credit is due to Dr. Capen, the physician, for his frank ¢on 


ie 


fessions respecting his treatment of the child. If other phy 

» would make similar confessions, we-doubt not it would have a good 
effect, by leading medical men to a greater exertion to discover the 
true sources of disease; the only safe ground: of any attempt at re- 


moval. 


It is greatly to be regretted that.medical men, and parentgéilso, 
do not take more pains to trace the causes‘of disease, both inc 
and adults; and that the instruction of all.classes of mankiad in 
principles of health, anatomy and physiology, is not such as to enable 


them to do it with more suécess. 


Dr. Capen was first called: to the child at Scituate, about five weeks 


after the piece of nut-shell had fallen into its wiadpipe. 


Previously 


to this, it had only suffered with fits of coughing, every day or two; 
but now, the complaint put on the appearance of a violent attack of 
worms induced by cold, and was treated first with the “ most power 
ful” vermifuges, to find ovt, as it is modestly stated, what they would 
do. Finding them of no service, the treatment was directed to the 
supposed violent cold. An emetic of ipecac, a cathartic of jalapand 
cream of tartar, and powders of ipecac, every six hours, with slippery 
elm, liquorice and flax-seed teas, were relied on for five or six days; 
after which, castor oil, opium, camphor and squills were given. 

disorder—by no means relieved—was now ere long suspected to be 
asthma, but of the particular treatment for this disease, we are are not 


so minutely informed. 


About a week before the piece of nut-shell was vomited up, the 
symptoms put on the appearance of violent croup, and the child was 


treated with a “ powerful emetic of ipecac and tartarized antimony,” 
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« ed with jalap, calomel, and castor oil,” and subsequently by 
«jpecac powders, and equal parts of castor oil and syrup of squills.” 

Thus the constitution of the poor child, in the course of three 
ménths, was unhappily subjected to the repeated powerful influences 
ofcamphor, opium, jalap, antimony and calomel,—to say nothing of 
the ipecac, castor oil, squills, &c. And what is not a little singular, 
the medicine almost always appeared to afford relief, which sometimes 
lasted several days or a week ; and in some cases, perhaps a fortnight. 

We must not omit to state, that, in this case, the mother of the 
child-suspected the nut-shell from the first, though the physician does 
not appear to have believed, until compelled,. that it could be the 
cause of so much disturbance. 

A less skilful physician, however, might never have discovered the 
true cause of the disease. ° The child often vomited during the four 
anda half months of suffering, and it was no small task to watch, 
with care, the nature of its rejections. But suppose the discovery had 
potbeen made at all. The child would have recovered, of course, 
when the nut-shell was out of the way; the physician would have had 
the credit of “carrying him safely through” four obstinate diseases ; 
the parents would probably have taken to themselves much credit for 
the manner in which they had borne with this providential, though 
mysterious affliction ; and the Creator would, with them, have hadthe - 
credii—we would: be reverent, though we use irony—of making a 
frail machine subject to much derangement and suffering, instead of 
one which, but for the carelessness or errors of mankind, might 
continue in repair through life.—Jb. 





THE GRAHAM CLUB—A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


Mr Campett—Your readers will doubtless recollect that on page 
%, Vol. 3, of your excellent Journal, it was. stated that a company of 
stadents, in this university, had formed themselves into a club, to live 
upon the “‘Graham system ;” they will also remember the request to 
hear from us at the close of the term. In accordance with that request 
we how give a short account of the result of the experiment. Last 
January, Mr E. Miller, after many fruitless efforts to obtain a suitable 

table diet at “ Boarding Hall,” induced, at first, one young man 

to join him in living on the strictest Graham principles. They had 
their cooking done ata house in the neighborhood. During the 
month of February these two formed a club of eight students, who 
hadlong been convinced of the superiority of an exclusively vegetable 
diet; and now determined to give the system a thorough trial. We 
agreed to be governed by the sérictest rules of dietetics, and adopted 
the principle of using (G~ “ only a single kind of simple vegetable food, 
Without condiments, at a meal.” Some at first objected that this 
Would give no variety; but on making out our “bill of fare,” we 
found no reason to complain of the variety which “ nature’s best” af- 
We use unbolted wheat flour, Indian corn meal, rice, beans, 
potatoes and milk occasionally, all prepared in the plainest and most 
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simple manner. Having become accustomed to a simple diet, we find 
so great an increase of pleasure, that not one of our number feels the 
least disposition to leave our own frugal repast— 
“ So contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant ;” 
or sigh for “the flesh pots,” and long to return to “ Epicurius’ sty,” 
where every dish 
“Ts deluged in some sauce once hated, 
And still the natural taste is cheated , 
Yet all so foreign and so fine 
’T is easier to admire, than dine.” ; 
But the pleasure derived from this source is not the grand reasop 
which induces us to continue this manner of living. We have expe. 
rienced a great gain in regard to health and an elastic flow of spirits, 
It is true that some of us are not as fleshy now as when we began the 
experiment, yet we think the change from the invigorating air of win. 
ter to the damps of spring, and the sultry breath of summer, a suffi. 
ient cause for this; but our general appearance has improved very 
much.. We find that time passes more pleasantly than when usi 
flesh, and being in good spirits ourselves we are in good humor with 
others. We feel less inclination to sleep after dinner than when gorg- 
ed with beef and gravies—are better prepared to pursue our studies 
with pleasure and success—and enjoy much clearer minds and can u- 
dergo severe and long continued mental application with less pros- 
tration of body and mind. In conclusion we say that we are perfectly 
satisfied of the practical superiority of the most simple vegetable diet; 
and have determined to continue the same course next term, when we 
shall probably have an increase to our number, as many having seen 
our success, now say that they are almost ‘ Grahamites ;” and we feel, 
in our hearts at least, to say would that they and all others were not 
only almost but altogether such in practice, health and spirits. 
Wishing success to simple Grahamism, we remain yours &c. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. June 14,1839. N.P.U. 








A COLLEGIATE PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Wesleyan University, June 14, 1839. 
An association has been formed among the students called the 
* Physiological Society of the Wesleyan University.” It has the sene- 
tion of the acting President, and meets once in two weeks, to study th 
laws of the human constitution, and discuss various questions connected 
with diet, &c. About thirty have joined it. We have had one meet 
ing at which the question was, “‘ Can it be proved that animal food is 
adapted to the constitution of man?” It is hoped that this associ 
tion may be of much benefit, in waking up an interest on the subject 
of Physiology among students. It is not intended to be exclusively 
Graham, but a common ground for free inquiry. We have $22 sub 
scribed for a library, for the use of the members, which is to be ¢ 
pended in purchasing works on Physiology, &c. 
Per order of the Society. T. F. AnpREWs. 
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que. SUFFERINGS OF CHILD-BEARING, THE RESULT OF ARTIFICIAL 
HABITS. 


We are often ridiculed as visionary when we suggest it as possible 
that the suflerings of mothers are unneces:ary—wholly the result of bad 
habits, and therefore, (if we may be allowed the word) avoidable. We 
answer in a few words, that we believe that what has heen may still 
be, and that what now exists partially may exist universally. There 
edn be no question of the fact that just in proportion as the habits of 
the‘parent depart from the simplicity of nature—not in diet alone, but 
in dress, in exercise, in cleanliness—just in that proportion do the 
sorrows of woman in her hour of peril increase. If you would find ca- 
ses of the most terrific suffering and most frequent deaths, go to cities, 
where the laws of nature are, in almost all respects, set aside and 
man’s inventions substituted ; if you would find less suffering, go to 
the genteel classes in the country ; if you would find cases where hard- 
ly more suffering is produced than what attends the performance of 
any healthy function of the system, go to the cabin of the poor emi- 
grant, fresh from the hills of Switzerland or the bogs of Ireland—with 
a system undebauched by the luxuries of this land of plenty ; or go to 
the children of nature in our western wilds; and though even there 
art has sadly marred God’s image, still the working of the machine 
shows that 


“The hand that made it is divine.” 


But we do not intend to enter into an argument upon the subject. 
We only wish to invite attention to the following paragraphs from Ir- 
ving’s “ Astoria,” vol 2, pp 59-60. 

“ Early in the following morning the squaw of Pierre Dorion,* who 
had hitherto kept on without murmurring or flinching, was suddenly 
taken in labor, and enriched her husband with another child. As the 
fortitude and good conduct of the woman had gained for her the good 
will of the party, her situation caused concern and perplexity. Pierre, 
however, treated the matter as an occurrence that could soon be ar- 
ranged and need cause no delay. He remained by his wife in the 
camp, with his other children and his horse, and promised soon to re- 
join the main body on their march.” 

“In the course of the following morning the Dorion family made 
its appearance. Pierre came trudging in advance, followed by his val- 
ued, though skeleton steed, on which was mounted his squaw with the 
new-born infant in her arms, and her boy of two years old, wrapped in 
a blanket and slung on her side. The mother looked as unconcerned 
as if nothing had happened to her; so easy is nature in her operations 
in the wilderness, when free from the enfeebling refinements of luxu- 
ty, and the tampering appliances of art.” 


_ *Dorion and his wife, it may be remarked were attached to a hunting party; travel- 
ling over the rocky mountains in mid-winter. At the time of her accouchment, 
Were travelling in severai feet of snow! 
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A SHORT CHAPTER ON GRAHAMISM. 


Some people become enthusiastic Grahamites, and adopt the hing 
of food he has prescribed, and then eat never so much in quantity, 
The result is, they find themselves worse off than before, and turp 
round and as smartly hate him. The fact is, a dyspeptic will gorman. 
dize on the meanest food set before him. Let him be regular in his 
meals and excrcise, and moderate in the quantity of both. His appe. 
tite is diseased, and is no rule to go by. He ia a semi-deranged chap 
acter until he learns to live temperately, rise early, let alone all hot 
drinks, and become good natured on a little cool water, and food not 
more than three times a day.—Sav Exprerience.—Zion’s Herald. 


“Sad Experience’ is not a singular character,—he is one ofa 
multitude; though he may be a little more honest than many of his 
associates. He has disclosed the true secret of ninety-nine hundredths 
of all the failures on the “Graham System.” The difficulty is easily 
and naturally accounted for, and we have dwelt more upon this thing, 
in the Journal, than any other one evil incident to a change of diet. 
We know two amiable young men, twins, who have recently returned 
to flesh-eating by the earnest entreaties of friends, because they had 
“run down” on a vegetable diet fortwo years past. The fact is, and 
the young men acknowledge it, after changing their ordinary mode of 
diet they ate enormously of fruit and vegetable substances which come 
in their way; and this too, under the impression that they must eat 
freely to keep up their strength! Now as they take flesh and other 
forms of stimulating food and drink, their diseased appetites are satis- 
fied with much less quantity, and in spite of the worse quality of their 
present diet, and by having so much the advantage in point of quanti- 
ty, they are apparently “coming up” again.. They intend hereafter, 
when the clamor of misguided friends subsides a little, to return to a 
pure vegetable and fruit diet and pursue it in a more rational manner; 
which, no doubt, will prove a successful experiment. 








NEWSPAPER NOTICES OF OUR CAUSE. 


The efforts for the physical: renovation of the human race as advo- 
cated by this Journal are variously noticed by the newspaper press. A 
goodly number of editors treat the subject with candor and even fa- 
vor—while some affect to ridicule, not a few descend to low mistepre- 
sentation. Among the latter class may be ranked as first and foremost, 
Joseph Tinkor Buckingham, of the Boston Courier, and his son, of the 
New England Galaxy. These articles, however low, afford some 
amusement; and may fail of accomplishing as mach mischief as the 
writers intended. The “ Boston Times” for June 12, published an ar 
ticle in the form of a dialogue purporting to be between “ Mr Courier” 
and “ Jonathan ;” which threw the “Courier” into the odd position 
of sober argument, an attitude in which he must have felt much em- 
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The following extract from the “ Colored American,” N. Y. shows 
that the editor considers his readers abundantly able to appreciate the 
merits of such a writer as the Boston Buckingham. 

“We have inserted on our last page an artiele from the ‘ Boston 
Courier,’ under the caption of the “Johnny Cake Society,” because it 
amused us, and because it shows how much the opponents of one of 
the best institutions in the world, are at a loss for arguments in their 
opposition. All they can dois, to shut their eyes and ridicule a socie- 
they have not self-denial and heroism ‘enough to patronize. Let 
them remain in their intemperance and gluttony, and they will not 
live out half their days. Would to heaven every colored citizen in the 
land belonged to the “‘ Johnny Cake Society.” 





POPULAR LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


We have often expressed the wish that scientific, and especially 
medical gentlemen, would institute a course of popular lectures on 
Physiology in every town and village, that people might be taught a 
knowledge of their physical organization and the best means whereby 
this wonderful piece of mechanism may be kept in good repair. These 
lectures should be given as often as ence a week the year round; and ev- 
ery physician who would enter upon so praiseworthy and benevolent a - 
work, should be as liberally compensated for the time and energies 
thus expended, as any man who officiates at the sacred desk. Indeed, 
a liberal salary, thus paid a physician, would be excellent economy, 
for out of the amount which is now paid for medicines and med- 
ical visits, more than enough would be saved to meet this ex- 
penditure ; to say nothing of the pain and anxiety occasioned by sick- 
ness, which a diffusion of general and correct. knowledge would pre- 
vent. 

We are led to make the foregoing remarks at this time by reading 
a “Lecture on Physiology, delivered before the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation, in this village, [of Lodi, N. Y.] on the 2d of April; 1839, by 
Sera Fietp, M. D.” The editor of the “ Freeman and Messenger,” 
in which the address is published, appends the following oditeniel ha 
tice. 

“Lecture on Physiology.—We have occupied a large portion of our 
paper to-day with the Physiological lecture delivered by Doct. Seth 
Field, before the Young Men’s Association of this village. The sub- 
ject of the lecture concerns the physical and moral well being of every 
one; and we sincerely hope that the time is not far distant when the 
subject of Physiology will be generally introduced into our common 
schools, that the rising generation may have a familiar knowledge of 
those laws by which their corporeal system is governed—by which 
knowledge a vast amount of disease and suffering may be obviated. 
We-hope our readers will give it a careful perusal and still retain it 
for future reference and meditation.” 
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DEATH PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


The idea of the intense suffering immediately preceding dissolution 
is and has been, so general, that the term ‘“ Agony” has been applied 
to it in many languages. In its origin, the word means nothing more 
than a violent contest or strife; but it has been extended so as to em. 
brace the pangs of death and any violent pain. The agony of death 
however, physiologically speaking, instead of being a state of mental, 
and corporeal turmoil and anguish, is one of insensibility.—The hur- 
ried and labored breathing, the peculiar sound of respiration, and the 
turned up eye-ball, instead of being evidences of suffering, are now 
admitted to be signs of the brain having lost all sensibility to impress. 
ions. Whilst the brain is possessed of consciousness, the eye is di- 
rected as the will commands, by the appropriate voluntary muscles of 
the organ; but as soon as consciousness is lost, and the will no longer 
acts, the eye-ball is drawn up involuntarily under the upper eyelid. 
All the indications, then, of mortal strife, are such, in appearance only; 
even the convulsive agitations, occasionally perceived, are of the nat- 
ure of the epileptic spasms, which we know to be produced in total 
insensibility, and to afford no real evidence of corporeal suffering. — 
American Journal. 

{ Allowing the above representation to be correct, and we shall not 
stop here to consider that point now, still men almost universally die 
violent deaths ; and if they are not conscious. of suffering, yet itis an 
organic struggle, indicating that nature’s laws have been outraged. 
Men ought always to die as quietly as old Jacob did, “leaning on the 
top of his staff.” | 





$$ 


WHY DID ELIJAH EAT FLESH ? 


Mer Campett—Dear Sirn:—The question has been asked over and 
over again, “if flesh-meat is not a good article of food, how came it 
to pass that God fed Elijah with quails?” (which is of course flesh.) 
Will you, or some one have the goodness to answer this question 
through the columns of your valuable Journal. Truly yours. Z. 


[Our readers, and the public generally, will soon we hope, have ac- 
cess to a complete and satisfactory exposition of all scriptural passa- 
ges relating to “ flesh-eating and wine drinking” in the printed lect- 
ures of Mr Graham, on that subject. Such questions cannot be an- 
swered in a few words. The bible was not given to teach physiology; 
it is enough for our purpose to find that it harmonizes with all 
laws of nature as far as they are developed and understood. Perhaps 
Elijah preferred flesh in his retirment as the Jews did in the wilderness, 
and was indulged on the same principle ;—for even good Elijah be- 
came a little impatient in his hiding place, and began to think himself 
the only honest man in the world. If he had preferred fruit for food, 
no doubt some fruit-eating bird, instead of a raven, would have been 
commissioned to feed him. We would recommend to “ Z” and other 
friends, when ‘ teazed’ with questions of this kind, by persons who are 
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not disposed to give the whole subject candid and thorough investiga- 
tion, to answer them in the “ Yankee” mode, by asking other quest- 
jons. Why was Abraham and Jatob allowed to have more than one 
wife? Why were the Hebrews in the wilderness fed with “ quails ?” 
Why did the Lord give the Israelites a king? &c. 


—_—_— 





A FACT FOR TOBACCO CHEWERS. 
[Communicated for the Graham Journal of Health and Longevity.] 

Mr R , of S. in R. I. committed suicide in Nov. last. He was 
aman of good standing in community, of handsome estate, and sur- 
rounded by a lovely family. He was engaged in manufacturing, and 
much beloved by those in his employ. ‘But as it was said of Naaman 
“he was a leper,” so, notwithstanding all his honors and comforts of 
life, it must be said of him,—he was a suicide. And why was it so? 
A word will answer the question. For many years he was addicted 
to the use of that offal of ‘the vegetable kingdom, tobaccc. At first 
moderately, to be sure ; but the habit gradually increased until it riv- 
ited its iron fetters upon him. He then used itin enormous quanti- 
ties. Enfeebled nerves was the consequence—next partial insanity ! 
finally suicide! ! Now I do not say that tobacco killed him. But who 
is prepared to say, that the use of it did not make him insane? The 
effect of tobacco on the mind generally is to depress the spirits and 
render life irksome. ThisI think is clear enough seen in the multit- 
ude of hypochondriacs who constantly use tobacco and usually in great 


quantities. 
Pawtucket, May, 1839. Yours &c. R. B. 








ADULT TEETH PERFECTLY DEVELOPED. 


Fig. 1-2 incisors or cutting teeth; fig. 3 cuspids; fig. 4—5 bicus- 
pids ; 6-7-8 molares, or grinding teeth. 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 


[We have thought it might be interesting to those of our readers who have not yet 
perused “Graham’s Lectures on Human Life,” to introduce the cuts comparing the 
masticating organs of man with that of various other animals, accompanied by some 
few of his remarks.] ° 


No. 2. 


In the human 
head, there are, 
as we have 
seen, (No. 1.) 
thirty-two teeth: 
—eight incisors, 
four cuspids or ENS \\\\\ >: es 
eye teeth, eight 
bicuspids or 
small cheek 
teeth,and twelve 
molars or large 
cheek teeth: and 
the teeth of each 
jaw in a perfect- 


ih 
ly normal state, j \\ 
form an unin- } 
\\ NY 
\ \. 






terrupted series, }\\ 
in close juxta- N \ 
position, and all 9} \\ NY 
of nearly equal Bip) \\\ 
length. In this 
particular, man 
differs from all 
other animals. 
For even in the 
species nearest 
to man, there 
is considerable 
space between 
the front and 
the corner teeth; The permanent teeth, showing the entrance of the 
while in many nerves into the ends of the roots. 
other species, 
both of the car- 
nivorous and 
herbivorous animals,the space is still greater, both between the incisors and the cuspids. 
and between these latter and the cheek teeth(No 4-6.) Carnivorous animals have in each 
jaw six incisors or front teeth,two cuspids,and from eight to twelve cheek teeth. Gnawing 
animals, such as the rat, the beaver, the squirril, &c., have two incisors in each jaw, no 
cuspids, and from six to ten cheek teeth. Ruminating animals without horns, as the 
camel, dromedary, &c., have two upper and six lower incisors, from two to four cuspids, 
and from ten to twelve cheek teeth in each jaw. Ruminating animals with horns, such 
as the ox, sheep, &c., have no upper incisors, eight lower incisors, no cuspids,—except 
in the stag, which has them in the upper jaw,—and twelve cheek teeth in each jaw.— 
Animals with undivided hoofs, such as the horse, have six incisors in each jaw, two 
cuspids in the upper jaw, none in the lower jaw, and twelve cheek teeth in each. 

he body of the human tooth above the gum, consists of dense bone, which is every 
where covered on its external surface, with a plate of enamel. Jn this respect, man re-’ 
sembles both carnivorous and fragivorous animals, and differs from the purely herbiv- 
orous, whose teeth are composed of intermixed layers of bone and enamel. 














yet 
he 
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The incisors or front 
teeth of the human head, 
are broad, flat, chisel-shap- 
ed teeth (No. 3.) de- 
designed to cut the substan- 
ces on which man feeds, in- 
to convenient masses for 
the action of the cheek teeth. 
(No. 1. fig. 1-2) 


The front teeth of carnivor- 
ous animals are more 
rounded and pointed and 
stand farther apart,(No. 4.) 
and bear no saiatianee to 
those of man. 





a 


The masticatory organs of a panther. 


The incisors or 
front teeth of 
herbivorous an 
imals,are broad 
like those of 
the human 
head ; (No. 5.) 
but they are in 
general much 
Stronger, and 
the cutting 
ends are con- 
siderably thick- 
er and more 
z blunt; and in 
some species, 
they vary al- 
most as widely 
from those of \. 
man, as_ the 
front teeth of 
carniverous an 
imals do. 

The corner 
or eye teeth in 
the human 
head, technic- 
ally called the Cuspidati or cuspids, (No. 3. 
C) are usually of dhe same length of crown, 
as the front teeth, and stand close to them. 


(Remainder next No.) 


















(No. 5.) 


The masticatory organs of a camel. 


The teeth ofa cow fed on grass and hay. 














(230) 
° MR CARVER’S REMARKS AND GRAHAM’S REPLY. 


A report of the following speech, made before the Health Convention, at New York, ap 
peared in Journal No. 12, but as a part of the edition was worked off before several erpapy 
were detected we have thought best to reinsert the article ascorrected by Mr Graham. $yq 
letter on this subject Mr Graham says—“ your stenographer has in many places made me 
speak sheer nonsense. The truth is, I speak so rapidly—my modes of thinking are so 
culiar, and my mental associations are often so remote—my transitigns sometimes so sudden 
and the general train of my reasoning so uncommon, that no stenographer in the world can 
report a speech of mine with even a tolerable degree of accuracy. And it is like putting g 
man upon a rack-to serve him up as I am reported by your stenographer.” 


Mr. Carver, (the name the gentleman was understood to give) rose in the body of the 
church and said that his own experience had been opposed to his reading and to his preju- 
dices on this subject. A vegetable diet had produced a different effect upon him than upon 
the gentleman who had last addressed the Convention ; yet he had persisted in it: as to tea 
and coffee he had used them but sparingly. He had often abstained entirely from flesh- 
meat ; yet always, when he returned to the use of it, he found himself benefited. 

Bat in spite of this experience of the effects of a vegetable diet he had persisted although 
his experience was in opposition to those theories. It was said that those nations that were 
confined to a vegetable diet lived longer and were more healthy than others, and Hindostap 
was alluded to ; but what was the fact? Did they live longer than Europeans or Ameri. 
cans ? Look at the Russians, Laplanders, Swedes, and, Prussians, and what was the fact? 
Why the average duration of life was greater amongst them. He mentioned this though 
his predilections were in favor of a vegetable diet and he had practiced it ; the results how. 
ever and his observation had caused his principles to begin to stagger. He would, however, 
state that he had always when a youth been troubled with considerable dyspepsia, and with 
slow, digestion, and he had found that a vegetable diet and not an animal diet was rather 
beneficial than the contrary. - 


Mr. Graham next rose und said he had been compelled to talk so much on that subject at 
other times, that he exceedingly regretted there were not others present on such an occasion 
who were able and willing to do all the talking, without his being obliged to say any thing.— 
He had already said that the friends of this cause now assembled in Convention, did not come 
there to dictate rules of living for others, nor assuming to know precisely what the truth is; 
but they did assume that man’s nature is established on determinate principles;—it is a com- 
pound organic intellectual and moral being; and its life, health and intellectual powers and ac- 
tions—in short all the proper attributes of man, are established on precise and determinate prin- 
ciples, and subject to fixed laws. It is not a matter of contingency that man lives or dies—en- 
joys health, or becomes sick.—It is not a matter of contingency that man’s health is good or 
bad; but, on the contrary, these things are fixed and certain; and human life and health are as 
strictly matters of science as any other subject of human contemplation. This is now fully as- 
certained. But man has no intuitive knowledge on this subject, and therefore, as has already 
heen said, there are but two ways by which he can discover it;—one is by accurate experience, 
the other is thorough scientific research : and it may truly be said that this is one of the most 
profound and intricate sciences, to which the human mind can be applied.—Some gentlemen 
there had told them the result of their own experience : one said that a vegetable diet had pro- 
duced such and such results: another gentleman’s experience contradicted the experience of 
others that had preceded him : What then? Is the whole uncertain, and is nothing known of 
this matter? Should that be the general conclusion at which they should arrive ?—Why they 
were told that ‘‘ what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison—that what is good for this 
man is evil for that,’’ and therefore that the matter is uncertain,—that nothing is ascertained,— 
that there are no fixed principles,—that one man lives out his appointed time, and another dies 
when his appointed time comes,—that if we are to enjoy health, we shaJl, and nothing we can 
do, will prevent it, Such are the prevailing sentiments of the world, but they are utterly false. 
The friends of physiological reform assume and insist that every thing in relation to human ex- 
istence is established on determinate principles. ‘They would not undertake to prove that this, 
or that man’s experience was correct, or that the gentleman had given them the true results of 
correct experiments; but some where, the truth lies, and it may be ascertained. They did say 
that organized beings are constituted upon fixed principles—that their physiological properties, 
powers and functions are governed by precise and determinate laws, and these laws may be as- 
certained :—and they did say that life and health are as much matters of law as any physical 
phenomena and these laws may be known with certainty. But how were they to come at this 
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knowledge ?—Were the people prepared to enter upon the examination of the subject seriously 
and in earnest ?—T'hey saw the diificulties that stared them in the face; but were they to con- 
clade with the last gentleman (Mr Carver) that there is nothing to be known in the matter, or 
wh thers, assume that the truth is fully ascertained ?—Were they to conclude that because 
was an apparent contradiction in the experience of diferent individuals, it was useless to 
farther with the investigation ?—No they were not to be deterred till all the difficulties 

of the science had been overcome.—The gentle:nan who last stated his experience (Mr. Carver) 
was evidently perplexed and confoundad : his very statement showed that he had not understood 
the facts which he adduced, and that he had not thoroughly examined the matter.’ Why, the 
difficulties that presented themselves to his mind had been met and examined and answered a 
thousand times : yet he (Mr..<Graham) was glad to have those objections brought forward in the 
Convention, if they were entertained by any one, and he would tell the gentleroan that the dif- 
ficulties which.seemed greatest to him, had been met repeatedly and put down; and if he desir- 
ed to hear them discussed, he might attend the meetings of the New York Physiological Soci- 
, on the second Wednesday evening of every month, in the Lyceum Hall, Broadway, where 
he would be gladly received. They could not, on the present occasion, and especially at so 
late an hour, enter into discussion, but he was fully prepared to meet all the gentleman’s ob- 
jections. The gentleman was exceedingly unfortunate in comparing the Hindoos with the 
Russians, to show that vegetable food is not conducive to health and longevity;~for the Rus- 
sians, as a general fact, live on a more pure vegetable diet than the Hindoos. But the history 
ofthe Hindoos had hitherto been little understood and greatly misrepresented in this country. 
It was, however, beginning to be better understood; and it was now well known that the Hin- 
doos asa nation, do not live exclusively on vegetable food ;—their religion strictly enjoins it on- 
ly on the higher casts. while the lower classes are permitted to eat any thing they cun get, and 
they actually do devour every kind of animal substance they can procure,—even the most filthy 
and unwholesome, as well as many exceedingly crude and unwholesome vegetable substances, 
Moreover it is well known that they almost universally indulge habituaily and to very great ex- 
cess in numerous stimulants, narcotics and intoxicating substances,—they are extremely licen- 
tious, and are given to almost every: species of gross sensuality; and yet, because they do not 
live to be old, it is said that vegetable food is not favorable to long life. ‘The Russians in gén- 
eral,and especially the Russian peasantry, are compelled to live on a plain, coarse, vegetable di- 
et and they are among the longest lived people on the face of the earth. But he did not wish it 
to be understood that the Convention now assumed the point to be fully proved, nor that he 
was assuming that an exclusively vegetable diet is unquestionably the best for every body in all 
conditions and circumstances.—He could conceive that some individuals might have brought 
their bodies to a state, in which it would be unwise for them suddenly to abandon a mixed diet 
and confine themselves wholly to simple vegetable food; and he could readily conceive that oth- 
ers had by such means greatly improved their general health and brought their digestive organs 
into a far better state than they had been while they retained a portion of animal food.—But 
does the fact that the human stomach may be brought into a state in which it cannot be sud- 
denly deprived of animal food without inconvenience, prove that fleshmeat is the natural food 
of man ?—It is well known that the sheep, horse, cow and other purely herbiverous animals, 
may be so educated to eat animal food that they will wholly refuse their natural and proper di- 
et, and if the animal food is suddenly taken from them they will suffer a very considerable phy- 
siological depression and perhaps lose their health; and it would require a regular and onda 
training to bring them back to their truly natural diet. No doubt the gentleman before him 
(Mr. Carver) had had trouble; but little dependence was to be placed on such experiments, un- 
less they were made under the direction of those whose thorough knowledge of physiology en- 
abled them accurately to apprehend and analyse all the facts in the case, and clearly to per- 
ceive and understand the true principles involved.— Before the Convention can arrive at correct 
conclusions in regard to the gentleman’s case, they must know what had been his previous hab- 
its,—what was the state of his digestive and other organs, particularly and generally, at the time 
he made the change;—they must know what are the physiological laws which should govern 
his change, and how far he conformed to those laws; and what were the best means by which 
hecould effectsuch achange. If an individual wished to bring back a horse or sheep to his nat- 
ural and proper diet, which had been trained and accustomed to animal food, he must do it in 
accordance with physiological law, or he would surely make him sick and perhaps cause his 
death. If he found that the animal’s stomach could not readily digest hay or grass—its natural 
food--the change must be more gradual and the training more careful.— But he would not de- 
tain the audience at so late an hour, with special reasoning on the subject;—he only wished to 
give the impression that it is a subject which demands the serious attention of the people. He 
would not, if it were in his power to speak with such force and authority as to impress convic- 
tion or to effect the conversion of the world—he would not, if hecould, induce the whole hu- 
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man family suddenly to change their diet—he would not tell them all to live upon vegetabig 
food ;—but he would say this to them; “ my fellow creatures, there are somewhere to bg 
found, correct principles in this matter;—it is a matter that surely demands your earnest atten. 
tion and I wish you to give yourselves thoroughly to the investigation of it as a’science, sather 
than to go headlong into any blind experiment from mere impulse or zealous credalit 
would have it an intellectaal inquiry rather than a matter of feeling.—I wish you to make ex. 
periments intelligently and in strict accordance with correct principles, and then let us know the 
result.”°—He was asked repeatedly whether the cause was going ‘‘ ahead’’—whether there 
were many Grahamites ?’’--But what, he asked, do they mean? Do they intend to inquire 
whether there are’ many that live on bread and water? If so, he replied, he did not believe 
there were many “ Grahamites.” If he were asked whether th€fe were many that lived og 
an exclusively vegetable diet, he should say, comparatively few. Still the cause was goj 
ahead perhaps as fast as it could healthfully.—Great effects had already been produced ve. 
ry extensively throughout the country. Hitherto the general impression among the people 
has been that their sufferings, diseases and untimely death, have been the special dispensy 
tions of divine Providence, or the events of some blind fatality or chance; they never sys. 

cted that they were the legitimate and necessary consequences of their own volun 
Chine ;—The thought seldom if ever entered their minds that their own voluntary trans. 
gressions in eating and drinking and other sensualities, were the principal, and almost sole 
causes of their afflictions—but now there was beginning to be a general and deep conviction 
in the minds of the people of these great and important truths. And this was one great 
point gained; for it was becoming a common sentiment throughout this country, and’to 
some extent in Europe, that there is a very near relation between the dietetic and other vol- 
uatary habits and circumstances of the people and their sickness and suffering. If dothing 
more had been effected than this, a very important point had been gained. But another ef. 
fect had been produced of almost equal importance. It was beginning to be generally ac. 
knowledged that there is such a thing as excess in the use of animal food ; and while com. 
paratively few had wholly abandoned flesh-meat, yet on every hand people were ready to 
acknowledge that too much of it was used ; and nothing was more common thar to hear in- 
diyiduals say, “I only eat meat once a day ;” and wherever the question was put to inva- 
lids ; “‘ how do you live?” the prompt reply was, “0, I eat very little meat.’”’—And what did 
all this mean ?—Why it was an implicit acknowledgement that fiesh-meat might be eaten to 
mischievous excess. This was also a great point gained. Moreover the very ones who had 
most loudly and abusively reviled the “ bran bread system,” as they called it, were beginni 
to feel a conviction of its truths and a respect for its principles. He (Mr. Graham) called the 
other day on the editor of a newspaper, who had been most open and bitter in hig.ridieule 
and abuse; and he (Mr. G.) expected to fine him a very decided opposer ; but on the con- 
trary that gentleman, to use his own language, said, “I am almost a Grahamite myself; I 
only eat a little fleshmeat once a day; and I bring up my children strictly on that plan and 
never allow them to taste of fleshmeat.’’ In this great subject there are truths worthy of 
investigation, andif they effected no more than to excite attention and get the world into the 
right track, and give-it correct information, they had effected a great deal and begun a great 
reform. He wished the inhabitants of this world to exercise those faculties which the God 
of nature had given them, in the investigation of these truths, and he doubted not that the re 
sult would be successful and happy. 
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